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AND  WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

The  generals  are  through  generalizing  and  the  soldiers  are  ready 
to  get  down  to  some  specific  skirmishes  in  the  first  stages  of  the  "hot" 
war  against  nonpoint-source  water  pollution  in  Montana. 

Long-range  water-quality  plans  from  the  59  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  state  are  flowing  in  for  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  (DHES)  and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  (DNRC).    Those  plans  are  identifying  the 
specific  water-quality  trouble  spots  in  each  district  so  that  DHES • 
Water  Quality  Bureau  and  DNRC's  Conservation  Districts  Division  can 
provide  money  and  support  —  ammunition  for  the  battles  —  for  those 
districts  to  pit  against  their  problems. 


But  how  will  all  this  promised  help  find  its  way  from  the  state  level 
to  the  local  level?    The  Water  Quality  Bureau  (WQB)  has  set  up  the  fol- 
lowing five-step  procedure: 

First,  the  bureau  and  DNRC  will  review  the  districts' 
long-range  plans. 

Second,  the  two  agencies  will  list  the  most  critical  of 
those  water-quality  trouble  spots  as  possible  corrective  pro- 
jects. 

Third,  we'll  take  a  look  at  those  specific  problem  sites 
"on  the  ground"  to  see  if  they're  as  bad  as  the  plans  say. 

After  the  on-site  inspections,  we'll  try  to  make  a  prior- 
ity list  showing  the  wounds  we'd  like  to  heal  first.  That's 
Number  Four. 


And  Number  Five,  the  bureau  will  allocate  monies  —  based 


The  Statewide  208  Project  is  funded  by  the  U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
provision  of  Section  208,  PL  92-500  for  the  purposes  of  water  quality  management  in 
that  portion  of  Montana  exclusive  of  the  three  designated  planning  districts.  Project 
Coordinator  is  Kit  Walther;  Public  Participation  Coordinator  is  Charles  Wood:  Montana 
Water  Quality  Bureau;  telephone  (406)  449-2406. 


on  that  priority  list  —  to  conservation  districts,  perhaps  to 
help  them  to    retain  the  services  of  consultants  (Aha!  Mercen- 
aries to  help  fight  the  battles!).    Those  consultants  would 
determine  specific  solutions  for  each  water-quality  dilemma, 
figure  the  costs  of  the  solutions  and  find  funding  sources  to 
pay  for  them.     The  consultants  would  go  on  to  prepare  funding 
proposals  to  give  to  those  sources  —  to  the  legislature,  for 
example.     Some  districts  may  not  need  to  hire  consultants,  but 
could  use  the  money  in  some  other  way. 

As  an  extra  added  attraction,  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  also  may  al- 
locate funds  to  conservation  districts  that  want  to  demonstrate  some 
sort  of  "innovative"  nonpoint-source  pollution  management  practices. 

The  bureau  now  has  enough  money  to  cover  a  large  number  of  "prior- 
ity" projects  being  listed  in  the  districts'  plans.     But  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  it  is  each  district's  responsibility  to  inform  the  Water 
Quality  Bureau  of  the  district's  funding  requirements. 


STRATEGY  PUT  TO  WORK  ON  CARBON  COUNTY  CREEK 

Those  funding  procedures  already  have  begun  working  on  a  major  sore 
spot  in  the  Carbon  Conservation  District  in  Carbon  County,  southwest  of 
Billings. 

Last  summer,  a  large  number  of  government  officials  and  local  ranchers 
took  a  close  look  at  some  severe  erosion  problems  that  were  making  a  mini- 
Grand  Canyon  out  of  lower  Bluewater  Creek,  destroying  good  farmland  and 
rendering  water  useless.    That  water-quality  tour  and  a  resources  inven- 
tory made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  have  evolved  into  an 
application  for  Renewable  Resources  Development  funds.    The  application 
was  to  be  submitted  to  DNRC  by  the  area's  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  and  SCS  officials  by  July  1. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  has  committed  funds  to  the 
Carbon  Conservation  District  so  the  district  can  hire  a  consulting  water- 
shed specialist.    That  consultant  will  determine  what's  to  be  done  and 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  improve  the  creek.    The  consultant's  findings 
will  be  supplied  to  the  Montana  Legislature  while  the  lawmakers  are  con- 
sidering the  Renewable  Resources  Development  fund  application.     The  RRD 
funds,  if  approved,  would  be  used  to  implement  the  findings  of  the  con- 
sultant. 

The  state  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  also  tentatively 
has  committed  stream  preservation  funds  (about  $5,000  per  stream-frontage 
landowner)  for  the  Bluewater  Creek  Project. 

Again,  it  was  a  matter  of  a  conservation  district  bringing  a  specific 
water-quality  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  and 
other  government  agencies  that  got  the  ball  rolling  on  the  clean-up 
work. 
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WQB  STILL  HELPING  PAY  FOR  WATER-QUALITY  TOURS 


Water-quality  tours  are  an  excellent  way  to  inform  people  about  the 
water-quality  problems  within  a  district.    There  is  no  better  way  to 
convey  the  impression  of  how  severe  a  problem  is  than  having  people 
affected  by  the  problem  stand  on  the  banks  of  a  ruined  stream,  scoop  up 
handfuls  of  salty  soil  in  a  saline  seep  or  take  their  own  temperature 
readings  in  a  creek  made  too  warm  by  poor  forestry  practices. 

The  Water  Quality    Bureau  is  still  providing  grants  up  to  $500  to 
districts  that  want  to  put  on  such  a  tour.     Seven  excellent  tours  were 
held  by  districts  in  Montana  last  year,  with  WQB  sponsorship,  each 
stressing  that  positive  steps  can  be  made  toward  correcting  the  problems 
that  were  viewed.     Almost  250  people,  many  of 
them  in  a  position  to  do  something  to  improve 
Montana's  water  quality,  attended  last  year's 
tours. 

This  May,  the  Hill  County  Conservation  Dis- 
trict held  a  water-quality  tour  near  Havre  (see 
story  below).     The  Hill  County  district  also 
took  advantage  of  a  Water  Quality  Bureau  grant. 

The  grants  will  pay  for  such  things  as  bus 
rentals,  publicity  costs,  mileage  for  district 
supervisors,  secretarial  time,  meeting  room 
rentals  and  rentals  of  audio-visual  equipment. 

Guidelines  for  acquiring  the  grants  were 
published  in  Issue  #20  of  the  208  Newsletter 
or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Water  Qua- 
lity Bureau  or  calling  Charles  Wood,  the 
bureau's  information  officer,  at  449-2406. 


HILL  COUNTY  TOUR  PRESENTS 
SOME  CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 

Participants  in  the  Hill  County  Conserva- 
tion District's  water-quality  tour  in  May  did 
not  have  to  travel  many  miles  from  Havre  to 
see  excellent  examples  of  water-degrading  situ- 
ations and  a  variety  of  repairs. 


Only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
awful  saline  seep  upon  which  the 
landowner  explained  its  adverse 
Triangle  Conservation  District's 
Department  of  Agriculture  explai 
combatted.  But  words  spoke  less 
tour  ~  a  former  saline  seep  rec 
of  alfalfa  on  the  recharge  area, 
visual  display  than  the  smile  th 


town  sits  an 

30  tour  participants  trod  while  the 
affects.     Saline  seep  experts  from  the 

Saline  Seep  Project  and  from  the  U.S. 
ned  how  this  particular  seep  is  being 

explicitly  than  the  next  stop  on  the 
laimed  successfully  through  the  planting 

No  one  could  have  planned  a  better 
an  crossed  this  farmer's  face  as  he 
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described  his  agricultural  triumph  over  saltwater.     The  attention  of  the 
tour  group,  which  included  students  from  Havre's  Northern  Montana  Coll- 
ege, was  directed  to  a  hill  across  the  highway  where  erosion  at  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  collecting  station  was  corrected  by  grass  seeding, 
shelter  belts  and  a  settling  pond. 

Then  came  an  explanation  of  erosion  control  and  streambank  protection 
practices  carried  out  at  the  Beaver  Creek  Watershed  Project,  which  now 
provides  the  Havre  area  with  a  nice  lake  and  creek,  both  full  of  trout, 
and  a  good  picnic  and  recreational  area.     However,  some  area  residents, 
a  project  official  explained  with  disgust,  already  have  begun  abusing 
the  park  by  driving  off-road  vehicles  up  the  side  of  the  new  earthen 
dam,  tearing  off  the  vegetation.    Erosion  machines. 

The  final  stop  was  within  the  Havre  city  limits,  where  the  group 
stood  overlooking  a  natural  drainageway  through  town.     The  drainage  is 
almost  filled  to  the  brim  with  sediment  caused  by  poor  urban  development 
practices  upstream. 

The  Hill  County  district  organized  the  tour  with  the  help  of  a  $500 
grant  from  the  Water  Quality  Bureau. 


FORESTRY  WORK  TO  CENTER  ON  TWO  COUNTIES 

The  Forestry  Division  of  DNRC  and  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  have  ne- 
gotiated a  contract  that  was  to  have  started  a  forestry  nonpoint-source 
pollution  control  program  in  Mineral  and  Missoula  Counties  July  1. 

WQB  decided  it's  best  to  concentrate  its  forestry  program  on  two 
counties  for  the  time  being  to  make  the  most  out  of  limited  funds  set 
aside  for  forestry. 

The  contract  allocates  a  total  of  $34,000  to  hire  a  forester  with 
water-quality  expertise  to  work  in  the  two  counties  with  some  staff 
support.    The  forester  would  work  with  private  landowners,  loggers  and 
industry  to  encourage  the  use  of  best  management  practices.    The  fores- 
ter also  would  provide  bef ore-and-af ter  reviews  of  timber  harvest  oper- 
ations on  private  lands  and  would  conduct  some  educational  programs  for 
loggers  and  industry  foresters. 

This  contract  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Statewide  208  Program's  first 
silvicultural  assessment  performed  back  in  the  mid-1970s.    That  assess- 
ment identified  the  watersheds  affected  by  forestry  practices. 


AQUATIC  HERBICIDE  REGULATION  IN  EFFECT 

A  new  state  Department  of  Agriculture  regulation  to  tighten  up  con- 
trol on  the  use  of  toxic  aquatic  herbicides  is  now  in  effect.  The  rule 
is  a  result  of  several  fish  kills  in  Montana  last  summer  in  which  herbi- 


cides  such  as  Xylene  and  Acrolein  —  used  to  kill  aquatic  weeds  in  irri- 
gation and  drainage  ditches  —  were  blamed. 

The  regulation  requires  herbicide  applicators  to  obtain  a  state  per- 
mit before  they  can  buy  Xylene  or  Acrolein.     Applicators  also  must  notify 
the  department  when,  where  and  how  the  application  is  to  take  place.  A 
follow-up  report  also  is  required. 

Seven  workshops  were  held  across  Montana  in  April  and  May  to  teach 
applicators  and  irrigators  the  proper  use  of  such  toxic  herbicides  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  regulation  and  water-quality  laws. 


A  FISH  KILL  ON  RED  ROCK  RIVER 

Aquatic  herbicides,  however,  have  not  been  blamed  for  a  fish  kill  that 
occurred  on  southwest  Montana's  Red  Rock  River  last  May  22  or  May  23.  In 
fact,  the  cause  is  still  unknown. 

After  receiving  a  report  from  fishermen,  a  regional  biologist  for 
the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  found  60  to  70  dead  whitefish, 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout  in  an  impacted  area  of  about  a  mile  to  1% 
miles  long.     Mysteriously,  though,  sculpins  and  macroinvertebrates 
living  in  the  river  seemed  to  be  unaffected.    Tissue  of  the  dead  fish 
was  too  deteriorated  for  chemical  analysis. 

The  fact  that  the  kill  zone  began  at  a  bridge  leaves  open  the  possi- 
bility that  someone  illegally  dumped  toxic  materials  into  the  stream. 


IT'S  BEEN  A  STRANGE  SPRING,   FOLKS.    .    .   SIMPLY  UNCANNY 

It  was  only  mid-May  and  already  Montana's  streams,  subsisting  on  a 
more  meager-than-usual  diet  of  snowpack,  were  already  peaking  out  with 
their  annual  high  flows. 

On  May  18,  a  mountain  in  Washington  was  "peaking  out"  in  other  ways. 

The  prospect  of  millions  of  tons  of  volcanic  ash  sifting  down  into 
Montana's  dewatered  watersheds  this  summer  has  had  a  lot  of  people  con- 
cerned.    Phone  calls  poured  in  to  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  on  Monday 
morning,  May  19. 

"What's  this  ash  going  to  do  to  our  water,"  was  the  predominant 
question. 

That's  what  we  wanted  to  know. 

Between  8  and  9  a.m.  Monday,  we  saw: 

■  Dick  Montgomery  of  the  EPA  dumping  ash  into  a  water-filled  beaker 


and  measuring  it  with  his  pH  meter.     "Hmmmm,  not  too  acidic,"  he 
assured  us. 

■  Loren  Bahls,  head  of  the  water-quality  management  section,  exa- 
mining the  ash  under  his  microscope.     It  looked  like  tiny  shards 
of  glass. 

■  Our  water-quality  technicians  hustling  off  to  Ten  Mile  Creek  near 
Helena  to  see  if  the  city's  drinking  water  was  being  affected. 

■  Dan  Fraser,  head  of  the  drinking-water  section,  calling  all  over 
the  western  half  of  the  U.S.  to  see  if  anyone  knew  if  the  ash 
harmed  water  supplies.     Finally,  an  EPA  scientist  out  of  Seattle 
gave  him  the  news,   "It's  mostly  silica  and  shouldn't  hurt  the 
water. " 


Within  a  couple  of  days  after  most  of  Montana  was  shut  down,  a  spring 
monsoon  drifted  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and,  overstaying  its  welcome, 
hung  around  through  June  7.     Montana's  streams  were,  again,  happily  up 
to  their  high  water  marks.     A  record  rainy  spell  staved  off  our  drought 
and  seemed  to  soothe  Mount  St.  Helens. 

How  much  of  the  ash  was  washed  into  our  streams  and  lakes  we'll  never 
know.  But  the  storm-induced  high  flows  of  late  May  and  early  June  —  and 
the  turbidity  that  always  accompanies  it  —  has  washed  at  least  the  first 
round  of  Mount  St.  Helens  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

However,  there  is  still  talk  within  the  Montana  Water  Quality  Bureau 
about  requiring  the  State  of  Washington  to  obtain  a  discharge  permit  for 
its  volcano. 


UPDATING  THE  PROJECTS 


MUDDY  CREEK  GETS  A  COORDINATOR 

John  Andrews,  a  consultant  and  editor  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Level  B  Study,  has  been  hired  to  be  the  coordinator  of  the  Muddy  Creek 
Project. 

The  position  is  being  funded  by  a  $25,000  grant  from  the  Water  Qua- 
lity Bureau,  matched  by  $8,000  from  the  Cascade  County  Conservation 
District.    Andrews'  job  will  be  to  seek  congressional,  legislative  and 
other  funding  to  implement  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Muddy  Creek 
Task  Force  for  improving  the  creek.     Muddy  Creek  is  a  tributary  to  the 
Sun  River  northwest  of  Great  Falls. 

Andrews  also  will  coordinate  the  the  technical  and  administrative 
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aspects  of  the  Muddy  Creek  program  and  get 
the  project's  Rural  Clean  Water  Program 
funding  application  in  order. 

Water  Quality  Bureau  staff  are  in  the 
process  of  monitoring  —  with  biweekly  wa- 
ter sampling  through  Oct.  1  —  various 
drainageways  off  the  Greenfield  Irrigation 
District  bench  to  judge  the  drains*  ef- 
fects on  Muddy  Creek  and  potential  impacts 
of  a  proposed  drainage  system  into  the 
Teton  River. 

Twenty-five  wells  on  the  Greenfield 
bench  also  are  being  sampled  for  nitrate 
concentrations,  a  possible  underground  af- 
ter-effect of  heavy  irrigation.  Drinking 
water  standards  say  tops  should  be  nitrate 
concentrations  of  10  parts  per  million 
(PPM).     In  the  first  sampling  run  in  May, 
all  the  shallow  wells  (less  than  30  feet 
deep)  had  high  nitrate  concentrations  and 
two  of  them  were  above  the  standards  with 
14  PPM  and  33  PPM. 

A  biological  monitoring  program  will 
be  carried  out  by  WQB  on  the  Sun  River  in 
August  to  determine  the  impact  of  Muddy 
Creek's  load  of  nutrients  and  sediment  on 
the  life  in  the  Sun. 


SHORT  STORIES 


SEND  IN  TWO  COPIES,  PLEASE 

More  than  20  conservation  districts 
have  yet  to  turn  in  their  final  long- 
range  water-quality  plans  to  the  state. 
We'd  like  to  remind  them  to  submit  two 
copies  of  the  final  plans  to  the  state 
—  one  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  and  one  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Environmen- 
tal Sciences. 


WATER  QUALITY  BUREAU  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  Water  Quality  Bureau  has  left 
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downtown  Helena  and  now  is  residing  with  most  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  at  the  Cogswell  Building  in  the 
Capitol  Complex  on  Helena's  east  side. 

The  bureau  is  located  in  Room  A206  —  that's  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  building  on  the  second  floor.     The  mailing  address  remains 
Water  Quality  Bureau,  Capitol  Station,  Helena  59601.     Our  phone  number 
is  still  449-2406. 


THREE  MORE  COUNTY  LAND-USE  MAPS  PREPARED 

The  state  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  just  received  maps 
of  three  more  counties  prepared  through  the  Statewide  Cooperative  Land 
Use  Mapping  Program.    The  latest  maps  for  Carbon,  Deer  Lodge  and  Park 
Counties  bring  to  13  the  total  of  Montana  county  maps  for  public  dis- 
tribution.    Previously  published  were  maps  for  Broadwater,  Cascade 
Hill,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Mineral,  Missoula,  Pondera,  Powell,  Silver  Bow. 
and  Teton  Counties. 

The  full-color  maps  show  10  different  categories  of  land  use  for 
each  county.  Nine  state  and  federal  agencies  and  three  corporations 
are  working  with  DCA  on  the  mapping  project. 

The  maps  may  be  gotten  for  free  at  the  county  commission  or  plan- 
ning board  office  or  the  SCS  office  in  each  mapped  county.    Or  you  may 
send  $1  for  the  first  map  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  map  or  leg- 
end to  DCA  Community  Development  Division,  Capitol  Station.  Helena 
59601.  ' 


WE  JUST  WANT  TO  SAY  THANKS.    .  . 

...  to  the  conservation  districts  that  put  us  on  their  newsletter 
mailing  lists. 

...  to  the  Hill  County  Conservation  District,  which  put  together 
an  excellent  water-quality  tour  program. 

...  to  the  Prairie  County  Conservation  District,  for  putting 
together  an  amazingly  good  water-quality  plan.    The  amount  of  time  and 
work  they  must  have  put  into  the  plan,  especially  in  pinpointing  their 
specific  water-quality  problems,  is  incredible. 
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DOINGS   IN  THE  DISTRICTS 


CUSTER  COUNTY  CD  SETS  UP  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Of  the  nearly  40  water-quality  plans  submitted  to  the  state  by 
conservation  districts  so  far,  Custer  County  has  one  of  the  best  "plans 
of  action,"  one  of  the  required  sections. 

The  district  has  outlined  an  education  program  from  the  present 
through  1982.     They've  included  the  completion  date  for  each  step,  and 
when  possible  have  listed  the  person  responsible  for  carrying  out  that 
part  of  the  program.    Then  they've  gone  a  step  farther  and  outlined 
separate  information  programs  for  each  major  water-quality  problem  area 
in  their  district. 

Here's  how  Custer  County's  program  looks  (excluding  the  person  re- 
sponsible): 

Education  Program 

February  1980  —  Contacted  landowners,  sent  out  question- 
naire on  water  quality  to  be  filled  out  by  landowners. 
About  20%  response.     Also  a  pamphlet  from  DNRC  giving  a 
basic  explanation  on  what  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pol- 
lution are. 

May  1980  —  Insert  a  page  in  the  ASCS  newsletter  descri- 
bing the  208  Water  Quality  program  developed. 

June  1980  ~  A  follow-up  of  the  May  insert  will  be  deve- 
loped. 

February  '81,   '82,   '83  —  Newspaper  articles  on  the  208 
Program. 

April  1982  —  Distribute  to  public  and  landowners  pam- 
phlets on  water  quality. 

January  1982  —  Commercials  on  KATL  on  the  208  Program. 

October  1981  —  A  questionnaire  on  208  Water  Quality 
similar  to  the  one  sent  out  in  February  1980  will  be 
distributed  to  landowners  in  hopes  that  the  informa- 
tion and  education  program  has  taken  some  effect. 

Information  Program  ~  Dryland  Cropland 

July  1980  —  News  articles  specifying  the  need  for 
grassed  waterways. 
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September  1980  —  News  articles  on  saline  seeps. 

Spring  &  Summer  1982  —  Contact  landowners  with  a 
known  problem. 

Information  Program  —  Instream  Channel  Erosion 

February  1981  —  News  articles  discouraging  tree  re- 
moval.     Encourage  the  planting  of  trees. 

Spring  &  Summer  1982  —  Contact  landowners  with  a 
known  problem. 


The  information  program  plan  goes  on  to  list  specific  actions  to  be 
taken  on  problems  with  rangeland,  irrigated  cropland  and  feedlots.  In 
all,  a  fairly  thorough  and  realistic  look  at  what  the  district's  super- 
visors and  staff  might  accomplish  over  the  next  two  to  three  years  — 
exactly  what  DHES  and  DNRC  were  looking  for  in  a  district's  water- 
quality  plan. 


BEAVERHEAD  CD  TAKING  A  LOOK  AT  TWO  RIVERS 

Earl  Love,  district  conservationist  for  the  Beaverhead  Conservation 
District,  reports  that  the  southwestern  Montana  district  is  concerned 
with  some  major  problems  on  the  Big  Hole  and  Beaverhead  Rivers. 

On  the  Big  Hole,  the  issue  is  water  temperature.    Annual  summer 
dewatering  of  the  river  by  irrigation  raised  the  water  temperature, 
placing  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  fish  and  other  aquatic  inhabitants 
and  worrying  the  district  supervisors. 

Love  says  a  major  contributor  is  the  large  number  of  gravel  water- 
diversion  structures  bulldozed  by  ranchers  in  the  river  each  year. 
"They  create  pools  of  warm,  dead  water,"  Love  said,  "and  we'd  like  to 
come  up  with  a  way  to  build  some  better,  permanent  diversions. 

"It's  an  especially  tough  problem,"  he  added.  "The  trouble  is,  the 
more  people  we  get  to  conservatively  irrigate  in  the  Upper  Big  Hole,  it 
seems  there's  less  water  in  the  Lower  Big  Hole." 

The  state  has  looked  into  the  possibility  of  more  water-storage  sites 
on  the  Upper  Big  Hole  drainage,  Love  said.     The  Beaverhead  Conservation 
District  has  told  the  state  it  supports  such  a  move. 

The  district  also  is  working  with  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  using  the  department's  fisheries  data  relative  to  water 
temperature  and  discussing  the  possibility  of  obtaining  funds  for  keep- 
the  river  cold.    The  district  also  is  discussing  some  cost-sharing 
funding  from  the  local  Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee. 

On  the  Beaverhead,  the  district  is  concerned  about  streambank  ero- 
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sion  problems.    They  hope  to  carry  out  a  Soil  Conservation  Service 
streambank  inventory  soon  that  will  identify  the  "bald  spots"  in  the 
streambank  vegetation,  the  badly-eroding  banks  and  other  sediment 
sources  on  the  Beaverhead  River. 

"If  we  have  a  successful  inventory  on  the  Beaverhead  this  year," 
said  Earl  Love,  "maybe  we  can  do  it  on  the  Big  Hole  next  summer."  He 
said  the  district  also  is  planning  a  water-quality  tour  in  the  form  of 
a  float  trip  for  the  public  down  the  Beaverhead  later  this  summer. 


AND  ONE  FINAL  WORD 


Editor [ s  Note  —  We  rather  liked  this  editorial  published 
in  the  May  edition  of  the  Cascade  County  Conservation  District 
newsletter.     In  it,  Joy  Fulton,  the  district  administrator, 
took  a  Biblical  approach  to  soil  and  water  stewardship. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  NATURE?     OR  OF  MAN?! 

by  Joy  Fulton,  district  administrator 
Cascade  County  Conservation  District 


■  Depleting  the  Earth1  s  Ozone  Layer 
■  Acid  Rain  is  a  Killer 

■  Water  Will  Cost  More  Than  Oil 

■Diseases  Traced  to  Unclean  Water 


These  are  headlines  regarding  the  ecological  balance  of  our  earthly 
system.    Are  they  distressing  and  a  cause  for  worry?    Anyone  appreciat- 
ing the  environment  we  live  in  should  think  so.     But,  is  there  a  solution 
to  the  many  problems  that  man  has  often  brought  upon  himself? 

"Of  life's  components  —  air,  water,  land  and  light  —  only  the 
latter  is  not  polluted,"  a  scientific  study  published  in  the  Brazilian 
newspaper  0  Estado  de  S.  Paulo  bluntly  stated. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  conservation  districts  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  year,  but  the  Cascade  County  Conservation 
District  joined  in  the  nationwide  celebration  of  Soil  Stewardship  Week 
on  May  11-18  to  focus  especially  on  the  current  condition  of  the  soil, 
water  and  related  resources. 


Climatic  changes  and  freak  weather  conditions  have  been  noticeable 


worldwide.    There  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere  since  the  industrial  revolution  began.  Pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  is  depleting     the  earth's  ozone  layer,  which  screens 
out  part  of  the  harmful  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun. 

Polluting  particles  and  gases  are  spread  by  the  wind  and  return  to 
the  earth  with  the  rain  in  the  form  of  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids.  Acid 
rains  are  endangering  fish,  animal  and  human  life,  vegetation  and  the 
soil. 

Water  is  essential  for  life,  but  how  safe  is  our  drinking  water? 
The  United  States  has  recognized  this  problem  and  the  conservation 
districts  are  becoming  more  involved  in  cleaning  up  the  waters  under 
the  208  Program. 

What  is  more  is  the  ever-rising  demand  for  water.     Between  20  and 
40  percent  of  the  world's  food  production  is  now  dependent  on  irriga- 
tion.    Both  industry  and  drinking  water  are  necessary,  and  yet  the 
World  Health  Organization  estimates  that  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
cases  of  world  disease  is  traceable  to  unclean  water. 

Agronomists  condemn  the  indiscriminate  and  growing  use  of  pesticides, 
herbicides  and  fungicides,  which  are  leading  to  an  ecological  plight. 
Deserts  are  spreading  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.     Droughts  and  cata- 
strophic floods  are  increasing  due  to  unbalanced  water  systems. 

Insurmountable  obstacles  must  be  overcome  to  successfully  suppress 
further  pollution  and  disregard  for  the  total  environment.  Lifestyles 
will  have  to  change.    There  is  ignorance  from  lack  of  education  in 
conservation  measures.    There  is  outright  opposition  to  making  headway 
toward  corrections.    And  money  is  the  common  denominator  in  the  process 
of  doing  something  ateout  our  problems. 

The  earth  offers  multiple  provisions  for  sustaining  a  comfortable 
life  and  we  should  appreciate  the  earth  —  we  were  directed  by  God 
to  be  caretakers  of  it  (Gen.  1:27-28;  Gen.  2:15).     In  cooperating 
with  the  natural  systems  and  appreciating  them,  we  have  allowed  the 
land,  air  and  water  to  prove  their  capabilities  for  recuperation  and 
reclamation.     Even  land  destroyed  by  war  has  proven  tremendous  capa- 
bility for  healing.     Seas  marred  by  pollution  have  cleansed  themselves 
naturally. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth  contains  a  remarkable  built-in  system 
for  recovery.     But  this  does  not  mean  we,  as  its  inhabitants,  have  the 
privilege  to  abuse  it.    Are  we  willing  to  take  on  the  job  God  Almighty 
gave  us?    Are  we  willing  to  give  in  order  to  receive?    Are  we  willing 
to  rest  our  land  or  seek  methods  to  improve  it  though  we  may  have  to 
lose  some  income  temporarily,  but  with  better  prospects  for  the  future? 
Are  we  willing  to  be  educated?    Are  we  willing  to  change? 

The  judgment  of  nature  is  real,  calls  for  care,  demands  courage, 
imposes  penalties,  provides  rewards,  creates  incentives,  tests  our 
stewardship,  calls  for  ingenuity,  is  growth  and  most  importantly, 
calls  for  faith  in  God. 
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"Jehovah  God  proceeded  to  take  the  man  and  settle  him  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  to  cultivate  it  and  to  take  care  of  it."     (Gen,  2:15) 

Are  we  the  caretakers  of  the  earth  —  or  will  we  be  among  those  who 
will  be  brought  "to  ruin.  .   •  for  ruining  the  earth?"  (Rev.  11:18) 


APPENDIX 


The  following  is  a  list  of  possible  funding  sources  for  conservation 
programs,  including  water-quality  protection  and  improvement  projects. 
For  detailed  information,  contact  the  appropriate  administrative  agency. 


1.  208  Water  Quality  Planning  —  Administered  by  the  Water  Quality  Bureau 
of  the  Montana  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 

2.  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  —  An  experimental  water-quality  program 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS). 

3.  Renewable  Resource  Development  —  Administered  by  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  (DNRC). 

4.  Title  III  —  Administered  by  DNRC. 

5.  Streambed  Preservation  Projects  —  A  renewable  resource  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

6.  Resource  Indemnity  Trust  Fund  —  Administered  by  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Administration. 

7.  Alternative  Renewable  Energy  Sources  Program  ~  Administered  by  the 
Energy  Division,  DNRC. 

8.  Old  West  Regional  Commission  —  Administered  by  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

9.  The  ASCS  also  administers  the  following  conservation  programs: 

~  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
--  Long-term  agreements 

—  Water  Bank  Program 

—  Forestry  Incentives  Program 

—  Emergency  programs 

—  In  addition,  ASCS  has  a  state  and  national  reserve 
of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  areas  of  need. 
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10.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  administers  a  number  of  conservation 
programs: 

—  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

—  PL-566  Watershed  Program 

—  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects  in 
designated  areas. 

11.  Conservation  District  Legislative  Funds  —  Administered  by  DNRC. 

12.  District  Assessment  —  Conservation  Districts  have  the  legal  autho- 
rity to  create  special  project  areas  and  levy  up  to  3  mils  for 
special  improvements. 

13.  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  —  Administered  by  the  U.S.  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service  (the  old  Bureau  of  Reclamation). 

14.  Small  Farmer  Loans  Program  —  Administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

15.  Montana  Rangeland  Improvement  Loan  Program  —  Administered  by  DNRC. 

16.  State  Lands  Conservation  Improvement  Fund  —  Administered  by  the 
Montana  Department  of  State  Lands. 


Statewide  208  Project  6053 
Water  Quality  Bureau 

Dept.  of  Health  &  Environmental  Sciences 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


TO: 


900  copies  of  this  newsletter  were  produced 
at  a  unit  cost  of  22<t  per  copy,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $198.65  which  includes  $148.25  for 
printing  and  $50.40  for  distribution. 


